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IMPORTANT! 


OUR MAIL ADDRESS 


No mail whatsoever should be sent 
to us at 48 Central Street, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. This address is 
simply one which we must maintain 
in compliance with Post Office reg- 
ulations. 

Mail so addressed is sometimes 
delayed a matter of weeks before we 
receive it. 


CORRECT ADDRESS 


We ask your cooperation in this 
matter. It will help us to serve you 
more promptly if you will use our 
correct address. 

At the bottom of this column you 
will find the address to which all com- 
munications should be sent. 


Please use it now and in all future 
correspondence. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office 
entitle the sender to membership in either of our 
two Societies. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particu- 
larly prose articles of about 300 words, are 
solicited. We do not wish to consider prose 
manuscripts longer than 500 words nor verse in 
excess of twenty-four lines. The shorter the bet- 
ter. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage 
enclosed with’ each offering. 


Published monthly by The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Pub- 
lication office, 48 Central Street, Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts. Entered as second-class matter, June 
29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for 
in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized, July 13, 1919. 


Address all communications to Editorial Office, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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From the 


PRESIDENT’S DESK 


HAT constitutes greatness? Is it to 

have power and use it for personal 
ends? Is it to have it and use it with all 
gentleness, considering others as truly 
as oneself? That old Hebrew writer of 
Psalms was facing one of the profoundest 
principles of character when he said, 
“Thy gentleness hath made me great.” 


do not doubt the patriotism and 
the sincerity of many who are ad- 
vocating compulsory military training in 
the United States. We believe, however, 
that once this present war excitement is 
over, the movement, having lost its 
stimulating cause, will have less claim 
upon public attention. 


HIS magazine has never stood for 

peace at any price. It holds it an 
unpardonable crime for any nation to 
take up arms until the last attempt at 
settlement through arbitration has failed, 
or until in self-defense it must resist an 
attacking or invading foe. 


& 


ILL any thoughtful man question 

the saying of Plato that the pos- 
session of all science, if unaccompanied 
by knowledge of what is best, will more 
often than not injure the possessor? 


& 


ERE is a clever saying of the late 

Samuel Butler, quoted by Nevin- 
son: “There are people equally horrified 
at hearing Christianity doubted, and at 
seeing it practiced.” 


& 


ALLING a slaughter-house an abat- 


toir lessens in no degree the needless 
suffering of its hopeless victims. 


Fondouk Needs Help 


T seems almost incredible that the 
American Fondouk, in Fez, Morocco, 
has been able to carry on its work through 
the years of war which have surrounded 
it. At the very outset of the war, Super- 
intendent Delon was mobilized with the 
French Army, but was allowed to devote 
much of his time to animal protection. 
Then came the fall of France; German 
armies crossed over to North Africa. 
Many weeks passed before any word was 
received. Then came a letter from 
Superintendent Delon with the good news 
that there had been no interruption in 
the Fondouk’s service. 

Since that time, each month has 
brought encouraging reports of the work 
for animals. But between the lines may 
easily be read the struggle against the 
scarcity of forage and the increased costs 
of operation. The devotion of the Fon- 
douk’s staff, alone, has been its salva- 
tion. Through these workers there has 
been continuous supervision of native- 
owned animals with the result that there 
continues to be a real interest in animal 
welfare. 

At the present time, funds are urgently 
needed that the work may be carried on. 
We bespeak the Fondouk’s support by 
our friends, confident in the feeling that 
they will respond to so noble a cause. 

Contributions may be sent to The 
American Fondouk Maintenance Com- 
mittee, Inc., M. E. Lyon, Treasurer, 50 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 
or to The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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peace begins, if 

anywhere, in that reverence for life, 
for individuality, which has its root in 
kindness to animals. 


—Boston Herald 


Wasting the Society’s Money 


HE is an illustration of how many 
thoughtless or misinformed or 
spiteful neighbors force the Society to 
wear out the cars of its agents and need- 
lessly use up its gasoline coupons. 

A report of one of our State officers, 
which has just come in, shows nineteen 
demands made upon him to investigate 
eases of cruelty. Eleven of these indi- 
cated that the animals complained against 
were found in excellent condition — no 
ground for complaint at all. Of the other 
eight, three had to do with horses with 
sore backs, but the horses were already 
being laid up until the backs should heal. 
Another cause of needless waste are the 
requests to call for sick or injured ani- 
mals when really the animals are in 
perfect health but the owners want to 
get rid of them. 

We suppose it cannot be helped. Com- 
plaints must be answered, however fool- 
ish and unwarranted. 


Growth of Vegetarianism 


EGETARIANISM is at least as old 

_ as the Book of Daniel and, accord- 
ing to ancient record, Adam and Eve 
never went into the meat business. The 
increase, however, in restaurants in this 
country and especially in England, where 
the choice of a purely vegetable diet is 
possible, is significant. An exchange tells 
the amusing story of a housemaid who, 
being asked if she objected to living with 
vegetarians, declared herself quite will- 
ing to do so. Afterwards the family 
learned she hastened to make inquiries 
outside as to what “kind of religion” it 


was. 
a 


OTHING more rapidly refines, up- 
lifts, exalts both mind and heart 
than generous, gracious, unselfish min- 
istrations to others. 
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Hear Ye! 


By MARCIA AUDREY GARDEN 


are not so dated as our emanci- 

pated thoughts would deem them. 
Although animal trials were much more 
popular during the Middle Ages, they 
have survived through the centuries to 
recent times. 

In European courts, hundreds of trials 
were held for dumb animals charged with 
crimes such as suspicion of murder. The 
proceedings were often of so vicious and 
brutal a nature as to satisfy the most 
sadistically-minded onlooker. 

In this country, animals accused of 
crimes were placed on trial for their lives 
up until quite recently. At the present 
time, however, it is considered just to 
hold the owners responsible for their 
animals’ misdeeds. 

In 1768, at Nismes, a donkey was in- 
dicted for an act of sacrilege, and made 
to stand trial in court. The thirsty ani- 
mal had taken a drink from a basin of 
holy water in a church. Although the 
donkey was defended by counsel, it was 
termed guilty and sentenced to be hanged 
on the gibbet. 

At Winchester, Kentucky, in 1925, a 
foxhound was brought to trial for the 
crime of killing sheep. The dog was con- 
victed by a jury and was subsequently 
executed. 

A dog charged with the murder of 
sheep was tried in 1927, at the Circuit 
Court of Frederick County, Virginia. 
After what was considered a fair trial, 
the dog was sentenced to death. 

In 1932, the case of a German police 
dog came up in the Richmond, Virginia, 
court. It was given an impressive trial 
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Action Reveals Character 


| the realm of wild life every counter- 
part of humans can be found. By 

their emotions and characteristics, ani- 
mals (especially dogs) reveal themselves 
as being the bully or the meek, the bad 
or the good, the thief or the Samaritan. 

A frolicking dog with wagging tail is 
truly a picture of happiness. The cat 
though is probably the most flaunting 
when angry. Its ruffed fur, vicious spits 
and growls are not to be mistaken. 

Birds and animals alike express bore- 
dom by yawning. The ruffing out of 
feathers and soft cooing sounds indicate 
contentment among birds. 

The seal is probably the only animal 
that shows distress by crying tears. 

Jealousy, fear, pride, joy, and all the 
other traits supposably only found in 
humans, can also be attributed to birds 
and animals. 

—George S. Lookabaugh 


Cx: trials for indicted animals 


and conviction followed. The sentence was 
life imprisonment in the Henrico County 
jail. 

The records at McGraw, New York, 
show the trial of four dogs indicted for 
biting a six-year-old girl. Lawyers de- 
fended the dogs at a hearing witnessed 
by over one hundred and fifty people. The 
dogs were convicted and sentenced to die. 

Just a few years ago, a Spitz dog was 
indicted in New York on the charge of 
biting a woman. Its good behavior dur- 
ing the trial won the sympathy of the 
judge and it was spared the death 
penalty. Instead, it was placed on proba- 
tion for four years. 

A six-month-old puppy was hailed into 
court in Brockport, New York, accused 
of being responsible for the drowning of 
a boy of fourteen. When the State rested 
its case, defense witnesses poured into 
the courtroom demanding to be heard. 
They offered evidence of the animal’s 
good character, and established an alibi. 
The lawyer on the case finally pleaded 
mistaken identity and delivered a lengthy 
harangue for mercy. The puppy’s life 
was saved, but it was placed on two years’ 
probation. 

Pigs, bears, donkeys, cats, dogs, rats, 
cows, bulls, monkeys, horses and other 
animals have all appeared before the bar 
of justice at some time. When convicted 
of their offenses, punishment ranged 
from the death penalty to fines. 

Dumb beasts are still forced to stand 
trial for their alleged criminal acts de- 
spite efforts to hold the owners respon- 
sible. This is true, however, in but few 
sections of the country. 
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The Woodland Folk 
By CHARLES K. BOLTON 


The woodland folk pass merry lives 
Except when thunder storms come by, 
Or some soft-padded fox contrives 
To bark and scare them with his cry. 


The pussy toes and ferny ball 

Stretch up to view the meadow's hem; 
Anemones and cowslips call 

To roving bees to sup with them. 


The bluets, bound in tufted plot, 

Attract small wayward things in flight; 
Yes, woodland folk enjoy their lot— 

They like the day, they love the night. 


& 
Delivers the Goods 


ADY,” an English setter, is appar- 
ently one of the smartest dogs of 
today. Her owner, Floyd Russell, of 
Tecumseh, Michigan, and one of the 
neighbors tell a story concerning the ani- 
mal that appears almost fantastic. After 
checking the incident they related, how- 
ever, it appears authentic. 

Some time ago, so the tale goes, Lady 
raised a litter of five baby setters. Rus- 
sell sold three, and had been paid for the 
fourth by the aforementioned neighbor 
who lived two blocks down the street. 
But when Russell went in search of the 
fourth puppy, he could find it nowhere. 
Lady, too, had disappeared, but not for 
long. 

Soon after Lady’s return home, her 
owner received a call from the neighbor 
who had paid the purchase price for the 
missing dog. It was then that Russell 
learned what had become of the “stray.” 
Lady, it seems, through some manner 
beyond the comprehension of human 
mind, had learned about the impending 
sale and had delivered the fourth dog in 
person to its new owner. 

—Randolph MacFarlan 


Odd Facts 
in 
Rime 


The funny duckbill platypus 
Thinks he is out of luck; 
One end looks like a beaver; 

The other like a duck. 


He Doesn’t Know What He Is! 


His feet have bearclaws keen and sharp; 
But he’s a comic quiz; 

For with this mixture, odd and queer, 
He can't tell what he is! 


se 
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By CARROLL VAN COURT 
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Canine Invader 


thew canine world sent its representa- 

tive with the forces liberating Eu- 
rope. “Smoky,” an undeterminable breed, 
although born in England, has made two 
Channel crossings aboard an American 
LST. 

At the outset of each journey, Smoky 
usually becomes a bit seasick, but it isn’t 
long before he acquires his “sea legs” 
and is rambling from bow to stern and 
from below to top side. 

In carrying out his primary duty, the 
young puppy is mostly concerned with 
morale. Besides lending his charm to 
crew members, he is usually found in the 
arms of one of the casualties returning to 
England or romping with survivors of 
sea engagements. 

Only one spot on the landing ship is 
“off limits” for Smoky, the ship’s sur- 
gery, since he was found in the doctor’s 
medicine chest with a bottle of iodine 
clamped in his jaws. 


Urban Nightingales 


HE nightingale may not sing in Ber- 

keley Square, but nightingales are 

singing in other urban areas where they 
have never been heard before. 

Many people have reported hearing and 
seeing the nightingale in their gardens 
or pieces of waste land with only a shrub 
or two to provide a “stage.” Some pairs 
have even nested in gardens near London, 
offering, in return, day and night enter- 
tainment for the householders. 

From the Home Counties, particularly 
Sussex and Surrey, have come reports 
that never have so many nightingales 
been heard before. 

The reason for this apparent urbani- 
zation and concentrations of our most 
strident songster, experts on bird life 
say, is that the war caused a redistribu- 
tion of all our birds. 

Nightingales are no more abundant, 
but they have had to “evacuate” their 
favorite haunts through the felling of 
trees and the clearing of land for agri- 
cultural or other purposes. 

So they have moved nearer to the towns 
and, like many of us in wartime, have 
had to get together and make the most of 
available accommodations. 

They have come back from Africa this 
year to find a housing shortage, and they 
are remarkably cheerful about it. An odd 
thing about nightingales, and other song 
birds, too, is that they are unperturbed 
by the noises of war. 

Hedge-hopping fighter planes may roar 
just over their heads, and they will not 
even pause in their song, let alone for- 
sake the bush they have selected. They 
set an example in calmness and adapt- 
ability. 

—British Information Services 
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British Official Photo 


Wounded soldier is comforted by a French dog as he lies waiting to be flown back to 
a base hospital in England. 


Best Medicine in the World 


HE hospital tent was full, as the 
chaplain entered with “Lulabelle.” 

The chaplain, Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam E. King, used to preach at the May- 
wood Baptist Church, Kansas City. Lula- 
belle is a dog, about six inches long, but 
not quite that tall—so small, in fact, that 
the chaplain often carried her around in 
his trench-coat pocket. 

The wounded lads, lying on their cots, 
looked up as the chaplain and his dog 
approached—all eyes centered on Lula- 
belle. Stopping to chat here and there, 
Colonel King let each of the boys pet the 
dog. At last, he reached a cot where a 
quiet soldier lay—a soldier who for days 
had said not a word except in reply to 
questions. Stony-eyed he lay, staring 
straight up rather than look down toward 
two stumps of arms, where his wrists and 
hands used to be. 

A nurse whispered to the chaplain, 
“He’s lucky to be alive, but he doesn’t 
seem to care. He hasn’t shown the slight- 
est interest in anything, even in staying 
alive.” 

Walking over to the bed, the chaplain 
stood for a moment looking down at the 
lad. Then, all at once, the soldier saw 
Lulabelle. He started to speak, gulped 


and remained silent. 

“What is it, son?” asked Colonel King. 

“Say,’’ stumbled the boy, “would you 
just let the puppy lick my face?” In 
answer, Colonel King leaned over and put 
Lulabelle down on the plaster-encased 
chest between the stumps of arms. And 
wagging her tail like mad, Lulabelle nuz- 
zled her tiny head forward and licked the 
soldier’s face. In the stillness, the sound 
of the lad’s swallowing seemed loud. 
Tears began to trickle down his cheeks. 

“T used to have a dog, sir, and he’d 
sneak up and lick my face while I was 
sleeping. That’s the first time a dog has 
licked my face since I left home, sir.” 


Colonel King nodded understandingly 
and when he started on to the ward tents, 
he left Lulabelle there on the cot. When 
he returned he found her snuggled up 
into the soldier’s armpit, her head lying 
on his shoulder. 

“Certainly is nice to have a dog around, 
sir,” said the boy. “Every patient ought 
to have one.” Suddenly his face broke 
into a broad grin. 

Colonel King grinned back. When he 
left the hospital, an hour or so later, 
Lulabelle stayed. 

—Direct from the Anzio Beachhead 
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The Road Runner 


EATLESS Tuesday will not af- 
fect the greatest meat eater 
among the birds, the Road Run- 

ner. He is also called the Chaparral-Cock, 


the Snake-killer and Paisano. His diet 
consists of spiders, cutworms, centipedes, 
grasshoppers, bees, horned toads and 
snakes. Lizards are his chief dish as he 
literally divebombs down upon them, pin- 
ning them to the rock or sand with his 
sharp beak, much in the same manner 
as our planes pick off our enemies. 

He also does guard duty along the 
same stretch of fence or roadway and at 
almost the same time each day, since he 
lives in the same locality year after year. 
When traveling was done by stage coach 
in the old days of the West, the Road 
Runner would astonish the passengers by 
running ahead of the horses for a mile or 
so. They get their name from this fact. 

Since their wings are not as well devel- 


oped as their legs they depend on run- 
ning to escape from danger. If a mother 
bird sees a stranger in the vicinity of her 
nest, she will drag along a leg or wing 
in such a manner that one naturally sup- 
poses she is hurt. When she sees that 
the intruder has followed her far enough 
from the nest, she then recovers quickly 
and runs away. 

The Road Runner is one bird that, if 
seen, is never forgotten, with his bristle 
topknot which waggles with his thoughts, 
his face like a snake with a wide split 
mouth and a long tail which is as sensi- 
tive as a radio, recording his emotions. 
He measures two feet from tip to tail 
and is of a coppery green coloring which 
blends into his surroundings. He is as 
mischievous as a small boy, as funny as 
Abbott and Costello and as fast as a 
racehorse. 

—R. S. O’Connor 


The Horned Toad ... By WINIFRED HEATH 


}HIS interesting member of the liz- 
ard family has suffered a deal 
of misunderstanding. He is not 

a toad, nor is he the dangerous, quarrel- 
some creature so many believe him to be. 
There is good reason for the horned 
head and tough sides—they help him 
dig out his burrow and keep off hungry 
enemies. His home is on the desert with 
no place to hide so in addition to his scaly 
covering he has an additional protection 
—which he only uses when cornered. 
When danger threatens he usually 
scurries into his burrow with such speed 
that the human eye can hardly keep up 
with him—especially in the desert where 
everything looks alike. But if he cannot 
run away he turns, comes close, and 
squirts from the corner of his eye a jet 
of blood. This not only surprises the 
enemy but blinds him, for that odd shot 


produces very painful results. 

However, it seems that this process 
weakens the lizard and it usually lies 
out flat on the ground and sometimes 
puffs out its body. Its eyes protrude, 
and it is altogether rather an unhappy 
looking object. This is probably why the 
Horned Toad much prefers to retreat to 
his burrow. 

Down in the southwestern states, which 
is its native habitat, the Horned Toad 
is often treated as a pet. Naturally they 
are the source of considerable puzzlement 
to the home dog or cat, but even the most 
skittish kitten or inquiring pup soon 
learns to keep out of range of that horned 
head with its queer-acting eyes. 

There are horned toad legends which 
give the creature credit for staying alive 
when buried. Rip Van Winkle, a famous 
Texas Horned Toad is said to have lived 
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Bees .. . The Original 
Air-Conditioners 
IR conditioning is a fairly recent ad- 
dition to our many blessings—but 
those clever little insects, the bees, have 
known about it all along. 

When honey season is in full swing, 
the nectar being transformed into honey 
is kept at a necessary even temperature 
by an unique method of refreshing the 
atmosphere within the hive. Two sec- 
tions of bees station themselves in such 
a way that their constant fanning keeps 
the air in motion. One section keeps fresh 
air flowing into the hive, while the other 
sends the stale air out of it. 

During this period the temperature 
inside the hive is never allowed to rise 
over ninety-four degrees Fahrenheit. 

—Ida M. Pardue 
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Phantom Action 
By JANE SLOAN 


In changing light so dim, 

So soft, it made the tree's 
Motion seem quite leisured, 

We saw them move. A limb, 
Low-hung, was the living frieze 
That held this scroll of measured 
Beauty, cloaked in play. 

From out the hidden nest 

Eight tiny rabbits came 
Stiff-legged and shy. Their gay, 
Staccato hops expressed 

The joy of a prankish game. 
Then the mother, just at night, 
Called them back. Now thought 
Of action, creature-wise, 

Clings there in any light, 

And a myth that rabbits wrought 
Is the pine branch in disguise. 


31 years sealed in a cornerstone. Scien- 
tists declare this is impossible but even 
scientists are sometimes wrong. Accord- 
ing to all the laws of aviation the bumble- 
bee is not built for flying—but she goes 
ahead and flies just the same, So per- 


haps the Horned Toad can suspend ani- 
mation for long periods—he might tell 
us himself if he could speak. 


\ 
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Mediterranean 


Mascots 


By W. J. BANKS 


WOOLLY YOUNG DONKEY 
ADOPTED BY CANADIAN REGIMENT 


ANY are the strange pets which 
Allied fighting men have acquired 
in Mediterranean lands. This extremely 
woolly young donkey has been adopted as 
the official mascot of a Canadian infan- 
try regiment in Italy. Private P. T. 
Leachman, duly elected as the long-eared 
pet’s official guardian, feeds and waters 
the donkey daily, and finds little difficulty 
in tempting his charge’s all-inclusive 
appetite. Other mascots acquired by 
American and British units in Italy in- 
clude goats, sheep, ducks and other deni- 
zens of the barnyard, not to mention the 
inevitable cats and dogs which turn up 
in profusion wherever fighting men are 
found. 

Then there was “Boogie,” a very small 
and very frightened African monkey who 
clambered aboard an American soldier’s 
neck during a hot battle in Tunisia. 
Boogie, in return for loving care and gen- 
erous rations, saved the doughboy’s life 
three times. Once, she stopped him from 
drinking from a poisoned well; then she 
found wild figs when he was lost and 
starving in the desert; and finally she 
directed a first aid party to the spot 
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where he had been buried alive by a 
bursting shell in Italy. Boogie later came 
to America with her wounded pal. 
Another famed North African mascot 

was “Emma,” of El Alamein, a barnyard > 
biddy who reversed the usual order of 
nature by chasing “the Desert Fox” all 
the way from Egypt to Tunis. The hen 


Parrot Plane Spotter... . 


LARGE packing case bobbed up 

and down in the surf off the shore of 
an island in the Pacific Ocean which was 
just recently taken from the Japs by 
American troops. 

Sergeant Kres Forbes, of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, in charge of an anti-aircraft unit 
near the beach, watched the case as it 
came nearer. Finally he noticed some- 
thing atop the case. Something that flut- 
tered to keep its balance every time the 
box twisted in the water. The sergeant 
took up his glasses and saw that a bird 
was riding atop the case. At first he 
mistook it for an injured seagull. He 
gave immediate orders for two of his men 
to go to the rescue. 

When they had dragged the case upon 
the beach the bird proved to be a par- 
rot. He was excited but uninjured and 


greeted his rescuers, who handled him 
tenderly, with loud squawks. 
The anti-aircraft men adopted the 


bird immediately and named him Crusoe. 
He took to the soldiers from the minute 
they picked him up. They found that 
Crusoe couldn’t talk but how he could 
squawk when planes were in the air. 

Crusoe can’t tell an enemy plane yet 
from a friendly one but that matters 
little as his squawking at the approach 
of planes puts the men on instant alert 
before they can see or hear a plane. 

Crusoe hasn’t been wrong yet in giv- 
ing the alarm. Hearing planes is noth- 
ing compared to Crusoe’s ability to spot 
them with his eyes. 

Crusoe can do things with his eyes 
that no human can do with eyes and 
field glasses combined. Crusoe can look 
directly into the most glaring sun and 
spot one or more planes without the 
least trouble. He has done it several 
times when enemy craft tried sneak 
attacks on the island by coming in out 
of the sun. 


pursued Rommel in style, riding in a 
comfortable nest behind the brake pedals 
of one of General Montgomery’s tanks. 
Corporal Walsh, her owner and driver of 
the tank, augmented his rations with a 
daily fresh egg which he could fry by 
the simple process of breaking it on the 
sun-heated steel of his modern chariot. 


By A. M. VITALE 


The Japs no doubt think the Americans 
have a new secret weapon for spotting 
planes in the sun because they’ve found 
lately that every time they try the sneak 
stunt on this island the Americans are 
ready and waiting, thanks to Crusoe. 

Even when Crusoe is dozing his keen 
hearing is on the alert. On several oc- 
casions aircraft have approached the is- 
land while the bird napped. Long before 
the planes could be seen or heard by 
human ears and eyes Crusoe would awake 
and spread the alarm. At sound or sight 
of a far-off plane, Crusoe squawks loudly, 
flaps his wings and carries on until he 
sees the soldiers man the guns. He gen- 
erally cocks one eye in the direction from 
whence the planes are coming. 

At the first burst of gunfire, however, 
the bird ducks for cover in the jungle 
and doesn’t come out until the firing 
ceases. 
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King of the Birds 


HICH one of the feathered crea- 

tures is the king of the birds? 
The eagle, of course, is the first one to 
come to mind as that symbol of freedom 
is usually looked on as the king of the 
bird world. But that title has also been 
given at times to other birds as well, 
birds a whole lot smaller than the eagle. 
How about the kingbird, for instance, 
who was given this name because he is 
so completely the master of anything 
that flies? He can defeat anything that 
comes along in the way of crows or 
hawks and takes the greatest delight in 
such battles. Possibly he could even put 
an eagle to flight if one of them came 
over his home orchard. At least one can 
be quite certain that the kingbird wouid 
be willing to try. 

Who would ever think of the wren as 
king of the birds? Yet according to an 
old tradition it was at one time and the 
wren has been cailed king in nearly every 
Kuropean language. ‘his quaint old 
story says that a general assembly of all 
the birds had agreed to accept as king 
the one who could fiy the highest into tne 
sky. The contest was held and the eagie 
appeared to be the winner. Then a jubi- 
lant burst of song was heard from aloft. 
The wily wren had hidden in the eagle’s 
feathers and been carried up as a stow- 
away. Now he was perched on the eagle's 
back so that no matter how high that 
big bird soared, the wren was always 
above him. He won the contest but the 
angry eagle struck the little schemer such 
a blow with his wing that since then 
wrens have been able to fly no higher 
than a hawthorn bush. A German version 
of the story makes it the stork instead of 
the eagle who was outsmarted in this 
fashion. 

Ask some naturalists which bird ought 
to be king and they might name the 
raven. This bird which tne ancient V1- 
kings adopted for their emblem is the 
biggest and wisest member of the crow 
family. In the modern system of bird 
classification used by science the raven is 
ranked quite near the top and some bird 
students say that if its intellect were 
taken into consideration too, it would be 
placed at the top of the scale, a true king 
of the birds. Perhaps it is just as well 
that he isn’t. The raven is the subject of 
more bits of tradition, folklore and super- 
stition in both the old world and the new 
than any other bird but practically all 
these old stories give him a reputation as 
black as his feathers. Modern natural- 
ists also agree that he is a wily old sin- 
ner. A true king should set his subjects 
a good example and this is something the 
raven could never, never do. 


—John H. Spicer 
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LLAMA—The South American Ilama 
expresses anger at its master by spitting 
at him. 


INSECTS—There are about 624,000 
types of insects in the world. 


RAIL BIRD—The yellow rail bird, a 
good swimmer, generally swims only at 
night. 


PIGEONS, world-wide in distribution, 
are most plentiful in the Malay Penin- 
sula and surrounding islands, where ap- 
proximately 120 of the 300 known spe- 
cies are found. 


BIRDS—Over 1,000 species of birds are 
known in New Guinea. 


TURTLES—Green, loggerhead and 
hawkbill sea turtles are found in tropi- 
cal waters north of Australia; adults 
weigh from 400 to 1,000 pounds and all 
three are edible, although the bawkbill 
is not popular as food. 


AMERICAN EAGLE has adapted its 
life to the treeless Aleutian Islands by 
building its nest on the ground. 


BALD EAGLE—When this bird loses its 
mate, it remains a widower for the rest 
of its life. 


WOOD DUCKS, Mallards and probably 
others can and do eat and digest whole 
hickory nuts. 


BEETLES—Some species of wood-boring 
grubs are said to live more than thirty 


years before changing into the adult 
beetles. 


EARTHWORMS—One of the smaller of 
this species found in the eastern part of 
this country, as far north as Washing- 
ton, produces a luminous mucus when 
disturbed. This mucus gives off a 
greenish yellow light. 


FIREFLIES—Even the eggs and pupae 
of some species of fireflies are luminous. 


BLIND WORM is not a worm at all but 
a species of lizard. 


Any unusual or interesting facts con- 
cerning animals will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Please mention source. Address 
—Animalore, Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Animals of the Service 


IRDS and animals have not been for- 

gotten in the collection of insignias 
and nicknames that are related to the 
various branches of Uncle Sam’s armed 
services. 

An Arctic seal is featured on the in- 
signia of the Army’s Alaska Department, 
the 81st Division depicts a black cat, 
the 92nd Division a buffalo and the 104th 
Division the head of a gray wolf. The 
101ist Airborne Division has an eagle’s 
head and the Philippine Division the 
head of a water buffalo as its official in- 
signia. 

In the first World War most of our 
Army divisions were better known by 
their nicknames than their numbers. 
Among them are a few reminders of our 
native American animals. 

Thus the 14th was the Wolverine Divi- 
sion, the 36th the Panther Division and 
the 81st the Wild Cat Division. The 92nd 
was the Buffalo Division while the 86th 
was the Black Hawk Division. 

The American bald eagle, naturally 
enough, is used in a variety of insignias 
of rank in both the Army and Navy, not 
the least of which is the eagle perched 
on the colonel’s shoulders. 

Nor can we forget the Army mule and 
the Navy goat that have been the tradi- 
tional mascots of Uncle Sam’s fighting 
forces for more years than the oldest 
doughboy or sailor can remember. 

—Jasper B. Sinclair 


U. S. Coast Guard Photo 
SEA DUTY AHEAD 

This Spitz puppy is the pet of Chief Motor 
Machinist's Mate Neil Anderson, of Goshen, 
N. Y., but as his master was at sea when 
the dog arrived in Boston, SPAR Lillian 
Donnell, of Toledo, Ohio, volunteered to 

care for him until Anderson returned. 
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Animal 


EOPLE have often remarked the dig- 
nity and independence of the cat. 
Whence cometh it? Well, the cat comes 
by it most naturally, and it’s a great 
wonder she is not more snooty than she 


is. The high position of Goddess—no less _ 


—that was the unique social position of 
the cat of yore—and halcyon were those 
days of Cathood, for better offices were 
never enjoyed by any animal before or 
since. 

Sacrifices of one sort or another were 
offered to her. Enthroned, even deified 
as a goddess, she was sacred to Isis, and 
the emblem of the sun. All of this, of 
course, was in ancient Egypt several 
thousand years ago, for it was the early 
Egyptians who were the greatest cat 
lovers of all. 

In those ancient times it may be well 
remarked, to use a modern expression, 
“cats sure had Priorities,”—but, after 
all, no more priority than they have in 
many an out-and-out cat-fancier’s home 
today. Never did a whole nation, how- 
ever, sum up so much animal admiration 
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That 
By C. M. LITTLEJOHN , 


and concentrate it upon the cat—whose 
many charms and fine qualities were not 
only appreciated but forced to be realized 
and respected. In those times to kill a 
cat was punishable by death. 

At a very early date thereafter the cat 
was introduced into sunny Italy,—even 
before the Romans, and the days of Cata- 
combs. Upon a long-forgotten tomb 
there has been found an Egyptian cat 
holding a mouse in its jaws. Romans re- 
garded the cat, moreover, as a symbol of 
Freedom, for they, too, were a freedom- 
loving people,—and their goddess of 
Liberty was depicted with a cat at her 
feet. : 

Cat fanciers may have their innate love 
and longing for pussy confirmed by the 
manner in which Egyptians went “all 
out” after the furry friends who were 
the long-distance ancestors of genera- 
tions of felines of today. Ancient fol- 
lowers of Isis were most spectacular and 
demonstrative in their enrichment of the 
life of the cat and, of course, their own 
happy times by the process. 


Animal Symbolism . 


UR ancestors were strong believers 

in the mysterious healing powers of 

animals. The belief, passed from gen- 

eration to generation, ere long became 

accepted as a matter of fact. Repre- 

gentations of animals soon became sym- 
bolic of the healing art. 

The snake is perhaps the animal closely 
associated with medicine. It appears that 
at all times and among all peoples, it was 
believed the snake had a close connection 
with the mystery of life and death. Be- 
cause of its legendary wisdom and power, 
the serpent has never ceased to symbolize 
healing. It became associated with the 
symbol of Aesculapius, the mythical God 
of Medicine. In our times, the serpent 
has found official recognition in its use 
in the Caduceus which is the popular 
symbol of the medical profession. 

The signs of the Zodiac—the Ram, 
Bull, Crab, Lion, Scorpion, Goat and 
Fishes —all were given importance in 


The Caduceus, medical emblem showing 
two entwined snakes. 


medical symbolism. The months were 
supposed by Greek and Roman doctors 
to have good or bad effect on health and 
the animal signs of the Zodiac in that 


Many characteristics of cats handed 
down to this very day reflect the glory 
that was once hers, when votive offerings 
were made as tribute/of a whole people’s 
great respect and love for her. But has 
she fallen from grace, or her previous en- 
thronement, her lap of luxury, her royal 
purple cushion on which she was once 
enshrined among the Egyptians? 

No! On evil days, of course, has the 
poor alley cat fallen, or those suddenly 
abandoned these war times, but in count- 
less homes of America as well as in hun- 
dreds of other lands the cat is still a 
much preferred pet of the household, a 
veritable queen or favorite companion 
of childhood and of adults, and is still 
wont to recline upon a purple cushion or 
the deep upholstery of an occasional chair 
that is a reasonable facsimile thereof, 
where she is perhaps a thousand times 
more comfortable than in those primitive 
chairs of the Egyptian people who wor- 
shipped her with no greater affection 
than many ordinary mortals of today who 
pay her daily tribute. 


By ALAN A. BROWN 


way became prominent in the question 
of healing. 

In the legends of all races at all periods 
of history is found the Phoenix, a sacred 
bird with red and gold plumage and some- 
what like an eagle in size and form. The 
Phoenix was considered the emblem of 
life’s renewal. There are legends in re- 
gard to the Unicorn. Its horn was sup- 
posed to be a healthful influence and a 
protection against poisoning. The horn, 
often mounted in gold, was brought to 
banquet tables to touch dishes and vessels 
of wine as a test of their purity. ; 

The Charadrius is supposed to have 
been a dove-like bird which, like so many 
other fabulous creatures associated with 
the practice of healing, was reputed to 
have the power of immediately foretelling 
whether a patient would recover or not. 
If the bird looked away from the patient 
it signified death; if it turned toward 
the patient, it prophesied recovery. 
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WINNING CONTESTANTS 


*First Prize—$25—Pedro E. Hernandez, Brookline, Mass. 
Second Prize—$15—La Vern Frost, Crystal, Michigan 
Third Prize—$5—Edith Bjorkman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Three Dollars Each 


Ben A. Eddy, Portland, Oregon 

Pedro E. Hernandez, Brookline, Mass. 
Georgia Engelhard, New York, N. Y. 
Charles C. Niehuis, Phoenix, Arizona 
Arthur L. Center, San Diego, Calif. 
Georgia Engelhard, New York, N. Y. 
R. W. Olsen, Caldwell, N. J. 

Louis A. Puggard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mrs. Henry Bedinger, Louisville, Ky. 
Pedro E. Hernandez, Brookline, Mass. 


Two Dollars Each 
Louis A. Puggard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Charles W. Groff, Lancaster, Pa. 
R. L. Boren, Deming, Wash. 
James F. Cobham, Houston, Texas 
W. K. Baker, Atlanta, Ga. 


H. H. Sheldon, Boulder, Colo. 
L. Maneval, Williamsport, Pa. 
Pvt. Joe Jackson, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

W. Morton, C. Sp. (P.R.) USCGR, Providence, R. I. 
Edith Bjorkman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Subscription to 
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Louis A. Puggard, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Russell S. Anderson, Rocky Hill, Connecticut 


James R. Parker, Hartford, Connecticut 
Georgia Engelhard, New York, N. Y. 
R. A. Neff, Lakewood, Ohio 

Aldo Merusi, Rutland, Vermont 


Mrs, Eugene Landess, Fayetteville, Tennessee 


H. H. Sheldon, Boulder, Colorado 
Myron Hall, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Fred Pounds, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


*See cover for first prize winning photo. 
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Cruelty to Animals 


NE of the things that strike our 
fighting men, who have gone so far 
from home in the current war, is the 
brutality with which animals are treated. 
Americans and Englishmen are kinder 
to animals than any other people in the 
world, and our boys, who adopt stray 
puppies, kittens, and even monkeys and 
an odd assortment of alien animals, are 
horrified to find that many people in 
other parts of the world never give a 
thought to the animals with which they 
come in contact. They kick and beat 
horses, stone dogs, and maltreat cats. 

“The folks here are frightfully cruel, 
Mother,” one American boy wrote home. 
“It makes me shudder to see the way the 
farmers here abuse their stock. Why, 
the way they slaughter is terrible. And, 
if an animal is hurt so bad that it must 
die, they never think of putting it quickly 
out of its misery. They just kick it aside 
and let it die in misery.” 

Kindness to animals is a fairly modern 
idea, however, even in the United States. 
Some sixty or more years ago, when the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was first founded, horses, in 
particular, were subjected to a good deal 
of inhuman treatment. They were some- 
times terribly beaten, and the law did 
nothing to prevent it. Now, however, 
we have laws with teeth in them which 
can be invoked against those guilty of 
mistreating the so-called lower animals, 
and even such lowly creatures as hens 
and turkeys are protected. 

Children in our schools are taught to 
be kind and considerate to the living 
things which are incapable of protecting 
themselves, and the fact that the furred 
and feathered creatures have rights 
which human beings are bound to respect 
is instilled in American children from 
the very first. The result is that, as a 
people, we and the English treat animals, 
domestic as well as wild, better than they 
are treated anywhere else in the world. 

That is the reason bull fighting, the 
national sport of Spain and of most South 
American countries, seems to us an 
abominable thing. The Japanese are no- 
tably brutal toward animals, as might be 
expected. We Americans, of course, have 
plenty of faults. But we can take what 
satisfaction there is in knowing that we 
treat all of God’s creation better than 
almost any other people. : 

—The Springfield Union 
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Caged Animals 

MORAL can clearly be drawn from 

the tragedy at the New York Zoo 
that recently cost a young woman an 
arm. The first step, of course, is obedi- 
ence to the admonition not to disturb 
caged wild animals, but back of all this 
is the conclusion that if wild animals 
were left in their natural habitat, from 
which they are fast disappearing, such 
risks would not occur. 

Harold W. Fairbanks truly said, “The 
most important thing we can do to bring 
wild creatures back again is to let them 
alone.” 

It seems to us that the keeping of 
animals in captivity, the unnecessary ex- 
ploitation of animals for pleasure, the 
training and exhibition of animals on 
the stage are just as cruel, in their own 
way, as are the many abuses against 
which legislation has been enacted by our 
law makers and enforced by humane so- 
cieties throughout the nation. 

Though it may be true that Americans 
are generally kind, there are still many 
customs which should be abolished in the 
interest of animal life. 


New Office in New Bedford 


HE Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has just announced the transfer to New 
Bedford of Mr. Charles E. Brown, 
prosecuting officer for Bristol and Plym- 
outh counties, effective September Ist. 

Mr. Brown, who for many years has 
made his headquarters at the Society’s 
Shelter in Attleboro, serving the same 
areas, will resume his duties: at 594 
Pleasant Street, New Bedford. On and 
after September Ist, therefore, residents 
of that territory are urgently requested 
to refer to him at the new address all 
complaints of cruelty to animals, which 
will be promptly investigated. 

Mr. William J. Lees has been appointed 
to replace Mr. Brown at the Attleboro 
Shelter, 3 Commonwealth Avenue, and 
will reside on the premises. Needless to 
say, he will render the same prompt and 
efficient ambulance service as in the past, 
answering all requests to call for sick, 
injured or unwanted animals, in so far 
as tire and gasoline restrictions permit. 


INTHE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
MR. TURTLE, Clarence Hawkes. 


The literary career of Dr. Hawkes is 
most remarkable. Though stricken with 
total blindness at the age of thirteen, 
the distinguished naturalist, poet, lec- 
turer and story-teller supplements his 
record of indomitable courage and out- 
standing achievement in the face of great 
adversity. He is the author of well over 
fifty books. 

His latest book may well be described as 
a cleverly conceived whimsical story of the 
early years of American history as seen 
through the eyes of a turtle. Many his- 
torical events are interwoven with the 
adventures of Mr. Turtle and his animal 
associates, from the landing of the Pil- 
grims down to the era of the autos. 
Children, we believe, will take eagerly to 
history told in this way. . 

176 pp. $2. Harbinger House, Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Riches 


Being poor, then | must look 

For lovely sonnets in the brook, 
And all the music | can know 

Is in the wind-embroidered snow; 
Yet do not grieve for me, for | 

Have flaming murals in the sky. 
And my sedan and footman are 

The nightwind and the clearest star. 


And do not weep that this is so! 
Hast seen birds featherstitching snow? 


-—Caroline Henry 


OVER THE AIR 


A weekly radio program devoted to ani- 
mals may be heard each Tuesday after- 
noon at 1:15 over Springfield radio station 
WSPR—1270 on your radio dial. This pro- 
gram is presented by Charlena B. Kibbe 
and sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Programs will be as follows: 
September 5—"Animals in the News." 


September 12—"Emergency Care and 
Treatment of Animals." 


September 19—"True Dog Stories." 
September 26—"Animals in General." 
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Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have spent their lives in promoting 
humane education. Already several cases 
have come to our attention and are being 
relieved in this way. We will welcome 
your contribution to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, and specify that the amount 
contributed is for the Humane Educa- 
tion Trust Fund. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 
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At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 
Cases entered in Hospital ...... 886 
Cases entered in Dispensary .... 1,928 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 234 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 851 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening 
Dispensary cases 587,997 


JULY REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 


METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSF 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYA 
WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, 
AMPTON, HAVERHILL, 


IELD, 
NNIS, 


NORTH. 
HOLYOKE, 


ATHOL, AND BROCKTON, COVERING 


THE ENTIRE STATE. : 


gladly sent upon request. Miles traveled by humane officers 14,730 
Th» Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. Animals placed in homes ........ 262 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 57 
The management of our invested funds is AR RCL TR 1 
a guarantee of the security of these Life f Pe 1 
Asean: Number of convictions ......... 
Horses taken from work ........ 17 
a Horses humanely put to sleep .. 29 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN Small animals humanely put to 
OB THR 6. 4. Horse auctions attended ........ 17 
Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
$0 Animals inspected ............. 57,597 
and other — to Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
TO OUR FRIENDS 


tion with any other similar Society. 


property, describe the property). 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,'' as the Hospital is not. incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 
given gladly. 


dollars (or, if other 
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Love Finds A Way 
EAVING his pet dog at home, little 
8-year-old Bernal Carpenter of Hills- 
dale, Michigan, was taken by his parents 
to the Hillsdale Community Health 
Center for treatment. Then one day 
shortly after Bernal entered the hospital 
the lad’s parents missed the dog. Fortu- 
nately, he turned up a few days later 
and saved the anxious parents the ordeal 
of breaking the bad news to their son. 
Attendants at. the hospital where the 
youth was confined found the missing pet 
on that institution’s doorstep, which, in- 
cidentally, is eleven miles from the 
Carpenter residence. 
—Randolph Mac Farlan 


Wit and Humor 


KX OWING that the minister was very 
fond of cherry brandy, one of the 
church elders offered to present him with 
a bottle on one condition—that the pastor 
acknowledge the gift in the church paper. 
“Gladly,” responded the good man. 
When the church magazine came out 

a few days later the elder turned at once 
to the “Appreciation” column. There he 
read: 
“The minister extends his thanks to 
Elder Brown for his gift of fruit and 
the spirit in which it was given.” 


American Fondouk, Fez 
Report for June, 1944 


Daily average large animals: 20.3 
Daily average dogs: 7.3 
Animals put to sleep: 9 
Entries:7 horses, 6 mules, 49 donkeys 
Exits: 6 horses, 6 mules, 48 donkeys 
Outpatients: 268 horses, 64 mules, 368 donkeys, and 
2 dogs 
Fondouks visited 
Animals inspected 
Animals treated 
Pack-saddles destroyed 
Animals sent by Police Department ........... 


Amount of our expenses for the month: 
$364.31. 


Guy DELON 
Superintendent 


Upon the Discovery of the 
First Pansy of the Spring 
Pretty little pansy face, 

Peeking through the snow 
Little bonnet trimmed with lace 
And coquettish bow. 


Wee small shoulders velvet clad, 
Purple, gold and blue 
Stately queens might wish they had 
Gorgeous raiment such as you. 


Cheery little pansy face, 
Cherished by us all 

As you grew beside the base 
Of our garden wall. 


Looking at your tiny face, 

Good resolves | make— 

|, too, will smile with grace 

In life’s game of give and take. 
—Sadie Hamel-Damon 


a 
a 


_ get out. Baker removed the dog, found 
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K 
THIRTEEN PROVES LUCKY NUMBER FOR ALL AILING ANIMALS 


Feminine pulchritude prevails at the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital these days, be- 
cause, since the outbreak of war, it has become necessary to employ women nurses 
to replace men who have entered the armed forces. Establishing a precedent during 
its existence of nearly thirty years, the Hospital hired its first woman nurse soon 
after Pearl Harbor, and since then has been constantly increasing the female nursing 
staff. Today, it is proud of the fine record these young women have achieved in the 
splendid and efficient service they have rendered to sick and injured animals brought 
to it for care and treatment. Shown in the picture with "Kerry," Irish Setter, one of 
their many fortunate patients, are, back row, left to right: Miriam Puffer, Eleanor L. 
Moffat, Elizabeth A. Fortune, Marie T. Keating and Mary E. Hughes; front row: Jennie 
Koslowski, Inez L. Holmes, Kathleen Driscoll, Alice Norton, Ann Hefler, Adele Fread, 
Ruth S. Bent, Mary F. Wood. 


Master ’Phones Dog 
VERIFIED story from Lafayette, 
Indiana, tells of two women“who 

complained to Police Sgt. Cecil Baker 
that a dog was in their car and wouldn’t 


a tag with the name of Alvin Fay, whom 
Baker then telephoned. 
“Put the dog on the ’phone,” Fay said. 
‘The Sergeant was dubious, but obeyed. 
“What are you doing up there, Pat,” 
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Kindness Rewarded 

HE Massachusetts Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
recently honored Henry M. McGough, 
Boston Elevated motorman, by present- 
ing him with a beautiful bronze humane 
medal for his heroic deed in saving the 
life of a cat that was trapped near the 
third rail of a pit in Sullivan Square 
Station, Charlestown. 

Mr. McGough, who has been an “E]” 
employee since 1917, was slowly pulling 
his train into the Sullivan Square Sta- 
tion, when he suddenly noticed a moving 
object in the pit below. He immediately 
stopped the train, hurried out of his cab 
and got down on his knees to investigate. 
To his amazement he discovered a large, 
black and white cat struggling to get to 
the surface. The fearless motorman, at 
the risk of his own life, reached over 
the third rail in an effort to rescue the 
cat, and after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts, finally brought it to safety, while 
scores of onlooking passengers marveled 
at his courage and daring in retrieving 
the bewildered animal from its dangerous 
plight. The feline, none the worse for its 
harrowing experience, was passed over 
to the starter on the platform who 
promptly directed that it be returned to 
its owner. 

Mr. William A. Swallow, Secretary of 
the Society, who made the award, highly 
praised Mr. McGough for his outstanding 
heroism in promoting kindness to ani- 
mals, whereupon the motorman modestly 
declared that the act was performed only 
because of his great love for all animal 
life. 


Fay admonished? “Get right on home.” 

Amazing as it may seem, the dog then 
left the police station and proceeded 
directly home. 

In checking the story with Lafayette’s 
Chief of Police, William F. Taylor, it 
was learned that the story was true in 
every detail. Furthermore, the dog, a 
pointer, has a number of unusual accom- 
plishments which his master exhibits to 
anybody who is interested. For instance, 
the animal will carry an order to the 
butcher shop for meat and return carry- 
ing the package in his mouth. 

Another accomplishment for which the 
dog has been trained is in carrying pack- 
ages between several places of business. 


Secretary William A. Swallow awards the Society's medal to Motorman McGough. 
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Dr. Fred Keefe and Nurse Inez Holmes, of 

the Hospital staff, examine the hook, line 

and sinker which Dr. Keefe recently re- 

moved from the stomach of a black and 

white kitten called "Barbara," mascot of a 
Naval patrol boat. 


Hook, Line and Sinker 


NE of the most unusual cases in the 
history of the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital was disclosed recently 
when Hospital authorities unfolded the 
remarkable story of “Barbara,” six- 
month-old kitten, who was rushed to the 
Hospital after having swallowed a hook, 
line and sinker. 

It seems that during a few leisure 
moments, the crew of a Naval patrol boat 
recently decided to go fishing from the 
deck when, all too soon, the signal was 
sounded to report to their stations. And 
—herein lies the sad tale —for that’s 
where Barbara entered the scene. In 
their haste, the boys had left on deck the 
fishing tackle, with lobster bait attached. 
Tempted, as all cats are bound to be in 
such a predicament, the pet feline sniffed 
the bait gloatingly, and gulped it down, 
with hook, line and sinker. 

Noticing later that the cat seemed to 
be acting a bit strangely, as if it were 
not too comfortable, Bos’n’s Mate John 
Howard, Jr., rushed the pet to the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, where, after 
X-rays revealed the position of the for- 
eign matter, an emergency operation was 
immediately performed by Dr. Fred 
Keefe. Hook, line and sinker were re- 
moved and Barbara, who had a rapid and 
‘uneventful recovery, returned to ‘her 
post aboard ship in no time,—ready to 
enjoy the sea breezes once more—to say 
nothing of the pleasure she displayed at 
being able to join her fellow shipmates 
again. 
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We Serve 


LEVER manipulation on the part of 

Mr. Howard Willand, a prosecuting 
officer of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
was. responsible for saving the life of a 
stray, maltese cat whose head had become 
lodged in a tall, empty salmon can in 
the basement of a three-family house in 
Mattapan. 

It all happened as a result of a tele- 
phone call received at Society head- 
quarters from Mrs. Max Dreyfus. Mrs. 
Dreyfus discovered the serious predica- 
ment of the cat which she found in the 
basement of her home and, after repeated, 
unsuccessful efforts to release it, finally 
telephoned the M. S. P. C. A. for help. 

Mr. Willand quickly rushed to the scene 
and, after considerable difficulty, man- 


Boston Globe Photo 
Officer Howard Willand with cat and can 
from which he rescued the animal. 


aged to free the animal with the aid of 
large shears with which he had to slit 
the can in various places, being ex- 
tremely careful not to injure the cat’s 
ears, so tightly were they wedged in the 
receptacle. 

“Tabby,” who is described as a full- 
grown maltese, four or five years of age, 
rested fairly comfortably at the Society’s 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, al- 
though suffering from minor cuts and 
bruises about the head and neck. 

Commenting on the plight of the un- 
fortunate feline, authorities of the So- 
ciety stated that similar recurrences 
could be avoided if householders heeded 
the plea of the government to flatten all 
tin cans just as soon as they had been 
emptied of their contents, and to turn 
them over to the scrap drive, thereby con- 
tributing to the war effort. 
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Canine Church Attendant 
By EVA WILLES WANGSGAARD 


ELTA, Utah, has a church-going dog 
that hasn’t missed a session since 

he was a fluffy-haired puppy. His name 
is “Bruce.” He attends, more faithfully 
than any of his human rivals, all church 
services, auxiliary meetings, funerals, 
and choir practices. 
His conduct is a model that any child 
might profitably follow. He _ enters 
silently, head bowed, takes his place with 
no self-consciousness, and makes no sound 
during the entire service. With the 
“Amen” of the benediction, he rises 
quietly and moves softly toward the door. 
The antics of his dog fellows never 
tempt him from his “duties” on Sunday 
mornings or at any other time when 
church services are to be enjoyed. He 
disdains all temptations to romp, bark at 
cars, or chase cats at church time. Head 
erect, he directs his footsteps toward the 
chapel, let other dogs do as they may. 
He prefers to be accompanied by mem- 
bers of the family and at church time 
makes his wishes known in the usual dog 
way of looking solemn-eyed and hopeful, 
but if the members are slack, he may 
give a snort of disappointment but he 
never gives up his attendance for such 
minor annoyances. 
Once Bruce had a grave decision to 
make. His master, John E. Dorious, 
moved to Salt Lake City. Should he go 
with his beloved master and give up his 
beloved church? The church won. Bruce 
stayed in Delta, making his home with 
whomever would take him in. 


HERE'S ONE FOR YOU, "MIKE!" 


Little ten-year-old Johnnie Langdon, of 
Brookline, brings "Mike," convalescing at 
the Hospital, a huge ice cream cone. 
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The Self-Sufficient Cat 


By ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


IE Katze muss allein kommen.” 

There is a superstition among the 
Pennsylvania Germans that when a fam- 
ily with a cat moves from one house to 
another, the cat must on no account be 
left behind. But she must not be taken 
with the household goods. She may be 
transferred to her new quarters either 
before or after the “flitting,” but “the 
cat must come along.” 

Where did such a superstition arise? 
It is hard to tell, but the idea of the 
aloneness of the cat goes far back into 
the centuries, when pictures were painted 
of the animals coming out of the ark. 
They came out as they went in, two by 
two, all but the cat, who walked grandly 
alone at the head of the procession. 

Why alone? The legend says that no 
cat entered the ark. Pussy was not 
among predeluge animals. That proved 
a sad lack, for rats and mice so multiplied 
in the ark that all the other occupants 
were in torment till, as Athene sprang 
from the head of Zeus, a cat sprang from 
the head of the lioness, and, dashing 
this way and that, got rid of the pests. 
This so exalted her that, unchallenged, 
she proudly and self-sufficiently led the 
animals out of the ark. 

Pussy may be a delightful pet for hu- 
mans and she loves her home. She also 
loves her offspring while they are little. 
When they no longer need her care, she 
puts them “on their own.” I have seen 
my cat, after gently and lovingly training 
her kittens, teaching them the best cat 
manners, regardless of their hurt aston- 
ishment, spitefully slap them out of her 
way when, in her judgment, they were old 
enough to take care of themselves. 

A cat may form a friendship with an- 
other animal, even with her natural 
enemy, the dog, but how rarely does she 
make friends with other cats? She pre- 
fers her own company so far as her own 
racé is concerned and seemingly is never 
bored with it. 

Perhaps this very fault, if fault it is, 
is what makes pussy so ingratiating a pet 


as she curls up on our hearthstone, con- 
tented and alone. 


Dictionary of Dogs 
——By Aletha M. Bonner 


The Pekingese 
A tiny dog, the Pekingese, 
A lively toy to pet, or please. 
In Chinese history we read 
That royalty preferred this breed. 
‘Twas from Peking thot this dog came, 
And thus it bears a native name. 
The black-haired ones wear white cravats, 
And all are small aristocrats. 
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Dogs in the News 


“Pal,” a black cocker spaniel, who 
was sent across the Atlantic to join in 
the rout of the Axis, as companion to 
Lieut. Gen. Mark Clark, commander of 
the United States Fifth Army in Italy. 


Rex,” the juke box hound, who grabs 
every nickel dropped on the floor and 
runs to the music (?) box, whines and 
refuses to be comforted until the five 
cent piece is deposited in the machine. 


*Poochie,” who liked to wander to the 
neighbor’s house. When his mistress 
missed him she would ’phone her friend’s 
home, ask for Poochie who would be 
called to the telephone, have the receiver 
put to his ear and in a few seconds trot 
for home. All his owner ever said was, 
“You come straight home this minute.” 


“Mack,” a pointer who fell into a 
cistern. His master stripped off his cloth- 
ing, made a rope therefrom, dropped it 
into the cistern and yelled to Mack, 
‘catch bold.” Mack did and was saved 
from a watery grave. 


“Tony,” who wandered away from 
his mistress while she was parked in a 
lot in New Jersey. She waited six days 
in the car, eating and sleeping there. 
and positively refusing to leave until 
Tony returned. 


*Bambi,” French poodle owned by 
Constance Bennett, moving picture ac- 
tress, who was refused admittance to 
one Chicago hotel and for whom Miss 
Bennett staged a huge birthday party 
when she finally managed to get him 
into another hotel. 


After all sorts of fabulous press agent 
stories, Hollywood now admits that 
“Lassie” is a proud papa and not 
MAMA of five daughters and one son. 
It is understood that mama is not a 
professional actress. 


A Washington matron was something 
less than calm when her Persian cat 
brought home seven baby skunks, ap- 
parently abandoned by their mother. 
The cat, “Mitzi,” tends the little infants 
as if they were her own. 


There can be no doubt that war-time 
Washington is crowded for living space, 
but a new high was reached when a pair 
of robins built their nest atop a wren 
house, after failing to use the house 
itself because of door arrangements. 


—Jack Pearson 
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Africa’s Honey Guide 
By JOHN H. SPICER 


TT forests of Africa have a small 
bird who is always willing to guide 
the traveler or hunter to the nearest nest 
of wild bees. Because of this peculiar 
habit it has been named the honey guide. 
It is a plain looking bird about the size 
of a lark and belongs to the same family 
as our cuckoos. As one might easily 
guess, it is very fond of honey though 
it has been suggested that the bee grubs 
and pupae are equally to its taste. This 
appetite sometimes leads it to force its 
way into a bees’ nest without assistance, 
a rather foolhardy business because their 
bodies have been found inside the nests 
stung to death or covered with wax. 

Usually when it finds a colony of bees, 
the bird follows the wiser course and 
goes for help. When it finds a man, it 
flutters around twittering to attract at- 
tention and then flying a short distance 
coaxing him to follow. This is not hard 
to do as the natives know the bird well 
and are always ready for a feed of honey 
themselves. The twittering bird guides 
them by fluttering along from branch to 
branch ahead of them until they come to 
the hollow tree or deserted ant hill that 
contains the bees. There it hovers 
noisily around while the natives first light 
a smoky fire of grass to stupefy the bees 
and then rob the nest. After they have 
removed the stores, and they eat the 
grubs and pupae as well as the honey, 
they always leave enough to make a real 
banquet for the bird. 

If there are no humans around, the 
bird still knows where to go for help. It 
just hunts up the nearest ratel, a power- 
ful, badger-like animal about three feet 
long who is equally fond of honey. It 
also knows the bird and its ways and 
gladly follows its lead. Travelers say 
they make an odd looking pair in the 
jungle, the bird twittering and fluttering 
through the branches and the animal fol- 
lowing it through the undergrowth with 
a low chuckling noise as if thinking about 
the feast to come. The rate] has a thick, 
tough hide that is quite impervious to 
bee stings, so it has nothing to fear as it 
rips the nest open with its powerful 
paws and after it has feasted, there are 
always plenty of fragments for the bird. 

Sometimes the hunters get a real sur- 
prise. No one knows why, but when it 
finds a concealed crocodile or a crouch- 
ing lion, the bird will sometimes go for 
help in the same manner and lead the 
humans to the spot. It would be hard to 
say whether it wants the lurking animal 
driven away or whether it is trying to 
befriend the animal by bringing a dinner 
within its reach. Or maybe it is just the 
bird’s idea of a practical joke. 
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The V-shaped flocks of Canada geese 
in migration are usually headed by a 
wise and strong old gander. 


The largest male always heads the 
elephant herd. 


The flying squirrel is very rare. 


Place a horsehair in water and it will 
turn into a snake. 


No other animal will attack the 
diamond rattlesnake. 


The musk-ox shows no affection for 
its young. 


The giraffe prefers the dew on the 
leaves of the tall acacia tree to drink- 
ing from a stream. 


The glass snake can break its body 
into small pieces and then grow them 
together as good as new. 


The gray squirrel mother carries her 
young by grasping a hind leg or 
shoulder. 


The wild turkey has become thor- 
oughly domesticated. 


The queen bee is always surrounded 
in the hive by a circle of attendants, 
each with its head pointing toward 
the royal mother. 


Where there are trees the black bear 
has no fear of the grizzly. 


Young kangaroos have longer fore- 
legs than hind legs. 


The horn of the rhinoceros is excellent 
ivory. 


Young flamingoes have perfectly 
straight bills. 


Animal F = or Animal Fiction 


Eight correct answers is passing. If you can answer twelve 
correctly you are a nature shark. 


True False 


True False 


True False 
True False 
True False 


True False 
True False 
True False 


True False 


True False 


True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 


True False 


—Bessie L. Putnam 


How did you make out this time? Did you get twelve right? 
If not, it might be wise for you to study up before taking your 
next test. Perhaps you aren’t sure about your answers. If not, 
look at this page in our October issue. 


Afternoon Napper 
By KATHLEEN DELANEY 


I once knew a pussy with whiskers quite dapper, 
Who certainly was an afternoon napper; 

But when the night came, he whisked far away, 
For darkness to him was as clear as the day. 


I’m sure that he saw things we never could see, 
Cause his eyes would light up as bright as could be, 
And he’d stare with great interest at just a stone wall, 
On which I could see nothing; nothing at all. 


Then with a jump he’d land right on the top, 

And his tail would wave madly flippity-flop. 

With yellow eyes gleaming, he'd strike out with his paw, 
Then examine the ghost-thing he held in his claw. 


Yes, I’m sure that this pussums had magical sight 
Which could fathom the secrets of mysterious night. 
But let come the day, and dull was his stare, 

As he curled up to rest in his own easy chair. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


COMPANIONS SHARE THE HAPPY HOURS 
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The Band of Mercy or 
Junior Humane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address ‘of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Nine Bands of Mercy were organized 
during July. These were distributed as 
follows: 


| 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 268,373. 


SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 
Number of addresses made, 54 
Number of persons in audiences, 6,503 


Bond Salesman 


HE little boy in the picture is five- 

year-old John Starr Craig, of East 
Arlington, Mass. Johnny has a dog with 
which he would not part for anything 
and in addition he is a supersalesman of 
War Stamps and Bonds. He has ap- 
peared in many of the war loan drives 
and has also helped in the drives of the 
Red Cross and United War .Fund. 


John Starr Craig and his dog. 
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Blackie’s Friend 
By CALVIN WALKER 


ACH morning they come—the little 

boy and the little dog. The little 
boy’s round full face is fiery and damp 
with play. His cap lies to one side over 
his unruly blond hair, and his fading 
overalls are scarred with romping. The 
little dog’s tongue works like a piston, 
driven by heat under long black fur. 
The boy leads him with a frayed and 
weathered rope—but the little dog car- 
ries his end in his mouth. 

Each morning there are three faint 
knocks on our front window. Three gentle 
raps of a small knuckle and then, at our 
response, the inevitable, “Blackie wants 
a drink.” They go into the kitchen then, 
a scurry of many feet, and the water is 
drawn. The little boy waits while the 
dog drinks; quick drinks, hastily lapped, 
as if play time were a precious fleeting 
thing. And then, while the small dog 
roams the rooms on aimless pattering 
feet, the little boy has his drink. Forti- 
fied, they meet in the front room, but 
there is no time for grownup friendship. 
The little dog treads nervously at the 
door, his tongue pulsating rapidly 
through the fiery puff of his breathing. 

Then the boy whips forward his frayed 
old rope. “Blackie wants to go out,” 
he says, and makes his way to the door. 
The little dog gulps at the rope, finding 
room among heated breath and slapping 
tongue. Together they bound down the 
stairs, miraculously; through the twists 
and coils of the frayed old rope. And, on 
the lawn, their two voices blending in 
youth’s careless happiness, they begin a 
tug-of-war. The little boy holds to the 
rope grimly, his outstretched arm 
whipped this way and that, his laughter 
broken by the steady relentless yanking. 
And Blackie, his round hot body close to 
the ground, his voice deep-throated 
through teeth clenched against needed 
breathing, shakes his head wildly and 
tugs in quick tireless jerks. Around and 
around they go, over the punished Jawn, 
their laughter an infectious memorable 
thing. 

For some time they play there, in the 
warm sunlight, unaware of older eyes 
softening back the years. And then, 
gradually, they begin to drift away; to 
move into the broad verdant field, their 
tiny figures still bonded by a frayed and 
weathered bit of old rope. 

The little boy is learning early the values 
of kindness. He will carry the memory 
of that little black dog down the years 
with him. He will be a finer man for 
having shared his play with that non- 
descript little friend, Blackie. 
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This knowing pigeon injured a wing and was 
befriended by Albert Smith, Manchester 
Village, Vermont. Under his care, the bird 
was soon able to fly and disappeared only 
to return when cold weather set in. When 
it got warm, off he would go again, but 
came back one day with a string tied to his 
leg. From then on, he demanded entrance 
every night and now is very much at home. 


Reminiscence 


Across the years extends 
A golden ray of light, 

That floods the heart with memories 
Aglow the darkest night. 

And like the sweetest song of birds, 
It thrills, at coming dawn, 

To spur, by noble thought and deed, 
New kindness yet unborn. 


Sweet are those treasured memories 
Of verdant, buoyant youth; 

When love was pure and constancy 
Went hand in hand with truth. 

When rustic beauty filled the land, 
The sea, the air, the sky; 

While glamour still lay hidden deep 
With moral standards high. 


How strange, seems now, the trend of life 
Compared with olden time, 

When God seemed nearer in each home 
And made the home sublime— 

The place of Christian love's abode, 
Like in the cornerstone 

On which, foundation firm, was laid 
Our nation's strength—alone. 


Today, what forces running wild, 
So deaf to Law Divine, 

Would breach the walls the founders built 
So firm, in perfect line. 

The wonders science has brought forth— 
God's gift to humankind, 

Alas, man uses to destroy 
His plan, all hearts to bind. 


—George H. Sweetnam 
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THE PADDOCKS 


John Smith, Proprietor 
CHILDREN OUR SPECIALTY 


Horses Boarded - For Sale - For Hire 
BLUE HILLS 


Route 128, near Houghton's Pond 
1010 Hillside - BLUehills 1884 


KINDNESS BLOTTER 


Its appropriate illustration and 
Kindness Week message, printed 
in red and black on gray blotting 
has a universal appeal. 


Price, fifty cents a hundred. 
Order now from 


American Humane Education 
Society 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Ready Reference 


Nothing is so disconcerting as a 
futile search for a_ particularly 
desired copy of Our Dumb Animals. 

Perhaps there was an issue that 
you just didn’t get around to read; 
perhaps you wanted to refer to 
some particular article, story or 
poem; perhaps you wanted to save 
each issue for your children’s educa- 
tion. Whatever it was, a copy or 
two have become lost. 

Here is a chance to maintain a 
permanent file in your private 
library, by buying a bound volume 
of the 1943 issues. There you will 
have ready reference to the many 
informative articles on nature and 
animal care. It will be an invalu- 
able aid to your children in their 
school work. 

Furthermore, these volumes make 
splendid gifts, especially to school 
and public libraries. But whatever 
the reason, send your order now for 
the desired number of bound vol- 
umes of 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS for 1943 
240 pages; 200 illustrations of 
animals and birds 
Price ........ $1.50 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S, P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1943, bound volume $1.50 


Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 


Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 
WO 5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 


About the Horse 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... .50 ‘* 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 ‘* “ 


The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley. ’ 


About the Dog 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card . .$0.50 per - 
Care of the Dog 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 ‘ “ 
‘*‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ..... Free 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ....... cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leafiets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ .50 ‘* “ 


The Air-Gun and the Birds ............ SS 
About the Cat i 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... ae 


Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* 


About Other Animals 
Care of Animals During Air Raids .... Free 
Farm Animals During Air Raids ....... Free 
Do You Know About This? Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. .$1.00 ond ™ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. .75 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 ‘* “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 
Animals 


Cruelty at Eastertime ............. 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ........ a ee 
Why the Toad is Useful .......:.... * 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............ .50 “ “ 
Directions for the Care of Swine ....... 12... © 
A Wise Fish ......... 


The Jack London Club 

Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........$0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 
Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 
Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 


The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... 


Free 

Free 

The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley ... Free 
Free 

Free 


Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 


A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ......... 
Kindness and Humane Education .......$1.00 per 100 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. ........- 10 cts. 


The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For firgt and second 


“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ....... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
cloth, cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use) Sarah J. Eddy .........+eee- -+-. Cloth, $1.20 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 


“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,’’ 
3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 


I’ll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play .......2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 


Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 
and three. gitle «..ccckces 2 cts each; six for 10 cts. 
Humane $1.50 per 100 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each. $0.50 per 100 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 


A Talk with the Teacher .............. ec 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

A Festival of Tender Mercies ......... 
How to Organize a Society for the Pro- 

tection of Animals 


Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to. Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson . 3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 


to Animals’’ Buttons, 


Badges, gold i large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
‘‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............- 25 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 


Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... .60 “ “ 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... 50 ‘“* “ 
Does It Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 
Band of Mercy Register ...........+00. 10 ots. 


Our Dumb Animals, monthly publication of our 
Societies, $1 per year. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 
By Francis H. Rowley 


ITH no thought of criticism, either of the words 
or of the melody of our National Anthem, I am 
confident many have wished that the words and 

melody of two stanzas, or at least the last one of ““America”— 

Country ’Tis of Thee”—had been chosen instead of ‘‘The 

Star Spangled Banner.” 

More and more, nations as well as men have been leaving out 
of account, in their national and international relations, the recog- 
nition of those unseen values for which religion stands. Surely 
the acknowledgment of One over all and above all and of the 
reality of a moral universe has too long been a simple confession 
of faith in which men of all creeds could join, to be disregarded 
today. 

Never more than in times like these should the heart of our 
great nation be uplifted and strengthened by the inner vision of 
the things that are unseen and Eternal. 

Continue to sing, as we may and shall, that the Star Spangled 
Banner is to “wave o’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave,” millions of our people would gladly be called upon to join 
again and again in those two stanzas of “America,” in which there 
breathes the spirit of the noblest patriotism and a nation’s heart- 


felt prayer. Here are the stanzas; both the words and the melody, 
easy to learn and easy to sing: 


“My country ’tis of thee, Our fathers’ God to thee, 
Sweet land of liberty Author of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; Of thee we sing; 

Land where my fathers died, Long may our land be bright, 


Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountainside 
Let Freedom ring. 


With Freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 
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